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Progress in Town and City 
Programs 



Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the field; (3) special results of 
study and research. 



STATE BUREAUS OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH AND INFORMATION 

T. B. Eldridge 



IT IS AS TRUE today as when it was first 
written, that "no man liveth to himself," and 
human experience confirms it by abundant 
testimony. It is no less true of municipalities 
than of men, but it is surprising to learn how 
many cities are going their own way as though 
there were no other cities, as though there were 
nothing to be learned from the experience of 
others. In the commonwealth with which the 
writer is best acquainted there are five hundred 
towns that recognize no mutual ties and no com- 
mon interest; in which respect conditions are 
typical of those existing in other states where 
reciprocal helpfulness is an uncertain quantity. 

Mutual interest should draw city and town 
officials together and should lead to exchange of 
experience to their mutual advantage. Many a 
mayor, or councilman, or commissioner is grop- 
ing in the dark with difficulties that another has 
worked out; but where no working municipal 
organization exists there is no way by which one 
city official's successes or failures can be made 
available for the. instruction or warning of 
another. So, while no man liveth to himself, a 
multitude of municipalities are leading solitary 
existence and experimenting with a manner of 
life that has never been found satisfactory to 
any mere human being, — ^not even a Robinson 
Crusoe. 

There may be more than one way to make a 
successful clearing house of municipal service, 
but the only way of which the writer has knowl- 
edge is through the medium of a research and in- 
formation bureau. In some of the more popu- 
lous states research work is carried on through 
instrumentalities maintained by municipal asso- 
ciations or leagues. The New Jersey bureau, 
for instance, with offices in Trenton, is directed 



by an executive secretary, who receives a salary 
suflficient to command expert service. Means 
of support are provided by membership fees 
in the state municipal league. New York is 
another state that has a functioning and efficient 
research organization maintained by the league of 
municipalities. Not long ago the writer heard the 
mayor of a New York town say that the member- 
ship of his city in the state organization cost five 
hundred dollars a year and was worth the price. 
There are others, of course. 

How Municipal Bureaus Function 

In several states the universities have come to 
the aid of municipal administration; in some 
instances co-operating with state associations, in 
others shouldering the entire burden. The Uni- 
versity of Texas is a notable example of the latter 
class. The State Universities in Kansas and 
Minnesota do municipal research work in cooper- 
ation with the state leagues, the latter furnishing 
executive secretaries and the universities provid- 
ing faculty expert service. 

In a general way the activities of municipal 
research and information bureaus operate in the 
same manner. The New Jersey bureau furnishes 
service relating to city and town administration 
and information as to legislation affecting its con- 
stituency. It sends out mimeographed bulletins 
on subjects of importance or of interest to muni- 
cipal officials. The Kansas bureau, operated on 
the cooperative plan, gathers, compiles, and pub- 
lishes municipal information of general interest. 
The constitution of the state league requires copies 
of all municipal reports and documents to be for- 
warded to the research bureau. The Minnesota 
bureau, also cooperative, serves cities or citizens 
whether members of the state league or not ; and 
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renders certain special service to league members. 
The executive office offers technical service to 
small communities whose resources do not admit 
of employing engineers, health officers, and other 
specialists. 

The University of Texas 

The Bureau of Municipal Research and Refer- 
ence of the University of Texas, may be taken as 
typical of the organization and work of the 
group rendering service of the character indi- 
cated. The staff consists of a director, a secre- 
tary, and an assistant. There is also an advisory 
board composed of twelve members of the facul- 
ty who are teachers of subjects in some way 
related to municipal government and adminis- 
tration. The outstanding features of its work 
are embraced in the following summary: 

It furnishes information on municipal matters 
to city officials and citizens. It aims to advance 
the state of municipal science by research and 
publication. It affords opportunity to university 
students to carry on investigations in municipal 
goveriunent to fit themselves for better service as 
citizens or officials. It gathers, classifies, and 
tabulates municipal information. It answers in- 
quiries of infinite variety. The bureau staff par- 
ticipates in conventions and meetings by means 
of addresses on municipal subjects. 

*A North Carolina Plan 

A proposed plan for North Carolina, showing 
an effective scope and program follows. 

1. A technical and advisory staff selected 
from the State University faculty. A director 
to be employed exclusively in municipal research 
work, with a stenographer for assistant. Salaries 
and expenses to be paid by the University. 

2. Services of the bureau to be rendered to all 
cities and towns whether members of the state 
municipal organization or not. 

3. The Director to study government and ad- 
ministration in North Carolina, obtaining the 
experience of city and town officials in render- 
ing service, meeting difficulties, and solving prob- 
lems. To collect statistics regarding area, popu- 
lation, property values, tax rates, amount of 
taxes, other sources of revenue or income, bonded 
debt, distribution of disbursements, per capita 

•The University, looking toward the establishment of such 
a plan, has held a number of conferences with city officials. 
A First Regional Conference on Town and County Adminis- 
tration was held at Chapel Hill, September 19-21, 1921. The 
Proceedings of this conference have been published under the 
title "AttmnabU Standards in Municipal Programs." 



cost of administration, water service, sanitary 
service, fire protection, police protection, support 
of schools, libraries, parks, and playgrounds, 
lighting of streets and operation of light plants, 
license systems with schedules of license taxes, 
improvement of streets and sidewalks with dis- 
tribution of cost between the city and abutting 
property owners. Inquiries to extend to any 
other subjects affecting municipal administration. 

4. Information obtained to be collated, and, 
so far as possible, tabulated. To be made avail- 
able to cities and towns through an annual re- 
port. Bulletins containing information of special 
interest to be prepared and mailed to chief offi- 
cials of municipalities. 

5. Director to visit cities and towns where his 
services may be required, to deliver addresses on 
municipal subjects or to aid officials in solving 
difficult situations. 

6. Director to maintain an office in Raleigh 
when the General Assembly is in session. To 
keep city and town officials informed regarding 
bills introduced or pending legislation affecting 
municipal government or administration. To use 
all endeavors to safeguard municipal interests 
that may be affected by proposed legislation. 

7. To bring the technical departments of the 
University in close touch with the needs of cities 
and towns without resources sufficient to com- 
mand the services of experts, to the end that ad- 
vice or other reasonable assistance may be rend- 
ered. 

8. Information obtained by the bureau to be 
made available at any time to city and town gov- 
ernments upon request. 

9. Director to visit other institutions where 
municipal research bureaus are maintained, that 
he may become acquainted with the subjects to 
which their inquiries are directed and the methods 
by which they operate. To attend meetings of the 
state municipal organization, the meetings of the 
National Municipal League, and of such other 
bodies as will be helpful to him in the perform- 
ance of his duties. 

10. The work of the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search to be placed under such direction and 
supervision as to the University may seem best, 
to the end that the duties, powers, and priviliges 
herein set forth shall be exercised in a way to 
secure the best results and insure a prudent ex- 
penditure of the fund provided for operation and 
expenses. 



